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GROTON MONGWOAING AND %'ORWT GRISWODMD, | 


further resistance useless, presented his sword to 
an officer, who asked him who conmanded the 

















fort. ‘I did,” said Col. Ledyard, “ but you do 
jnow ;” the officer (Capt. Bloomficld) took bis 
‘sword and plunged it into his bosom. Col. Led- 
yard fell on his face and instantly expired. An 
indiscriminate massacre now took place, till a 
British officer exclaimed, ** my soul cannot bear 


such destruction,” and ordered a parley to be 
beat. Such had been the butchery in the fort, 


that it was over shoes in blood in some parts of 
the parade ground. Soon after the surrender, a 
wagon was loaded with wounded Americans and 
set off down the hill; itstruck an apple tree with 
great foree, and knocked several of these bleed. 


ing men out, and caused their instant death. 


One of these distressed men having been thrown 


out of the wagon, and while crawling towards 
the fenee on his hands and knees, was brutally 
knocked on the head by the butt end of a musket, 


hy one of the refugees who were attached to the 
ARS SEALS British army. The British embarked at the foot 


Rt 
AN 


| ° . 
of the hill, near the ferry, aud took off a number 
of prisoners with them. As they left the fort, 


they set fire to a train, intending to blow up the 








| magazine, in Which were about one hundred bar- 





Tue tollowing account, with the annexed engraving is 
from the “ Conneericur Historteat Cottecrions,” by 
J.W. Barber, a large octavo volume giving the History 
and Antiquities of every toven in Connecticut, Hustrated 
by 100 engravings. Three editions of this work have been 
published, a few copies of which can be obtained of Mr. 3. 
Tuttle, 4 Chatham Square, New-York. Weshall here 
atier publish several views of the different towns, with de 
scriptions and Historical Collections from the above work. 

Groron will ever be memorable as the theater 
of the most important and interesting military 
transactions which have taken place in the state. 
In the early settlement of the country, the fate of 
Connecticut was decided by the sword on Pequot 
hill, within the limits of this town, and the 
Pequots, the most haughty and warlike tribe of 
savages in New England, effectually crushed by 
a single blow, and their existence as a nation 
annihilated. In the war of the Revolution, 


‘ 


another of the * high places” of Groton became 
an Aleedama, and the flower of her sons were 
sacrificed to the vengeance of an infuriated 
enemy. 

On the 6th of September, [781, a Lody of 
British troops, about 800 in number, under the 
command of Lieut. Col. Eyre, landed on the 
(sroton side, opposite the light-house, and having 
found a lame boy collecting cattle, compelled 
him to show them the cart path to the fort. They 
landed about nine o’clock in the morning of a 
most delightful day, clear and still. Fort Gris. 
wold was under the command of Lieut. Col. 
William Ledvard, brother of the celebrated 


traveler of the same nan Hie resided on 


| 
| 
jrels of powder. Fortunately it was extinguished 


Groton bank, opposite New London, and w ae ti by our people, who entered the fort soon after 


I the enemy left it. Itis stated that the enemy 
|! heosst in the attack on the fort 54 killed and 143% 
having but about one hundred and fifty men with 
‘jtheir wounds. The killed of the enemy were 
\| buried by their comrades at the gate of the fort, 
people collected in the vieinity; this officer, by jl and were so slightly covered that many of their 


much beloved and respected by his neighbors. 


On the advance of the enemy, Col. Ledyard, 


wounded, several of whom afterwards diced of 
him in the fort, sent out an officer to get assist- 


ance, as there were a number of hundreds of 


drinking too much, became intoxieated, and "OV tegs and arms remained above ground; our 


reinforcement was obtained. On the rejection of || people who were killed at the fort, were stripped, 
a summons to surrender, the British extended | and so distigured, covered with blood and dust, 
their lines, so that the y were scatt red over the | that with the exception of two or three, they 
ficlds, and rashed on to the attack with trail dj could not be recognized by their friends, exe: pt 
arms, under the fire of the Americans, to the |)}. come particular marks on their persons.* 

assault of the furton three sides. Having effected |) ” ‘The foregoing is a west view, from New Lon. 


li\don, of Groton Monument and Fort Griswold on 
Mount Ledyard. ‘This monument has its foun. 
dation stone at an elevation of about 130 feet 
above tide water; the monument itsclf is one 
hundred and twenty-seven feet in height. The 


a lodgment in the ditch, they cut away the 


pickets, and having sealing ladders, they entered 


the fort and knocked away the gate on the inside. | 


While the British were in the ditch, they had| 


cold shot thrown on them, and as they were 

ra ' 
, ow h, nbrazurce . warrieon changecdll : 
entering the cimbrazures, the garrison change dj pedestal rises about eighteen or twenty feet, and 
ae ie be ns 14; ow ‘SOeTE le ; 6 are | e 
their weapons and fought desperately with spears |) i, twenty-three feet square ; on the pedestal riees 
or pikes filleen or sixteen feet in ke neth, which | 
did considerable exeeution, Unfortunately they) ty, nty-two feet square at its base, and eleven 
| ad . . ’ 


an obelisk square, ninety-two feet in height, 


had lent the greater part of the pikes be longing | feet at the top. It is ascended by one hundred 
to the fort to a privateer a few days before. 
y ’ * Most of the facts mentioned in this account wer 
or tore P ‘ sted the s . . 
Major Montgomery was hoisted up en the walls) oiied te tle compiler of this work by an eye witness, 
of the fort by his soldiers ; as he was flourishing | Mr. Joshua Baker of Groton, who was in the fort at the 
. | time it was stonned Ile was wounded. carried off oF 


‘ , "W 
his sword on his entrance he was mortally Gnerto New York, and confined in. the Su fi 
, } ' eithe this bie uemy arrived: s Youu 
wounded by Jordan Freeman, a colored man,!|) He mentioned that when the eaemy arriv New ¥ 
d thes reported a loess of five tindred mentn killcd, wounded 
who pierced h inthrongh witha spear. Another) and missing, in this expedition. Mr. Baker wes under the 
a. , , = = } it comn and of Col. Ledvard upwards of twoveca and was 
officer was killed by a musket ball, while im the the first man who stood sentry at Fort Griswold me 
fort. As he fell, he exclaim d, “put erery one particulars were alse obtamed trom Capt. Figah Bailey, 
; ° 9 ' , +4 the post master at Groton Bank. who was one of tne 
/ ath. don't pare one. Cy) Ledyard findm defenders of the fort at the time of the massacre. 
\i 
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and sixty-five stone steps inserted into the outer! 


wall, rising in a circular form, their inner ends 


supported by an iron rail and bannister. ‘The 
mouuinent is constructed of granite, of which 
there is an abundance in the vicinity. ‘The 


expense of its erection was cleven thousand dol- 
lars; this amount was raised bya lottery, granted 
by the state for this purpose. 

The following is the inscription, on marble, 
placed over the entrance of the monument. 

This Monument 
was erected under the patronage of the State of Connec- 
ticut, A. D. 1830, 
and in the 55th year of the Independence of the U. 8. A. 
In memory of the brave Patriots, 
who fell in the massacre at Fort Griswold. near this spot, 
on the 6th of September, A. D. Vel, 
when the British, under the command of 
the traitor Benedict Arnold, 
burnt the towns of New London and Groton, and spread 
desolation and woe throughout this region. 

On the south side of the pedestal, opposite the 
fort, is the following inscription. 

“Zebulon and Naphtali were a people that jeoparded 
their lives unto the death, in the high places of the field.” 
—Judges,5 chap. 18 verse. 

List of men who fellat Port Griswold, Sept. 6, 1781. 

Here follows a list of eighty-five names, on a 
marble tablet. 





SELECT PAaALLDS- 
From the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
TUE YOUNG GOVERNESS. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 
“On! my ain fireside maun [ bid you adieu!" 
Ir was a cold uncomfortable evening, late in 
Mrs. Clifton 


Marv were seated ina humble a! 


Autumn, and and her daughter 
vode in one of 
our large cities, before a scantily furnished grate, 
the one being diligently employed with her nee- 


They 


were both silent, but whenever the sound of foot- 


dic, the other in painting a fire-sercen. 


steps was heard, they appeared to listen atten. 
At leneth 
there was a low rap at the outer door, and Mary, 


tively and with considerable anxiety. 


hastily rising, ran to admit her sister. 


‘“* Amelia,” said Mrs. Clifton, ** we began to 
be alarmed by your long absence.” 

“ The reason of my being gone so long,” re- 
plied Amelia, “ is beeanse I went to Mr. Kins. 
man’s to look at the advertisement in his news 
paper; and I believe that there has a situation 
presented, at last, which [ may venture to 
apply for.” 

As she spoke, she handed her mother a picee 
of paper, on which she had copied the advertise 
ment she had alluded to, the purport of whieh 
was, that a widow lady residing in one of the 
Southern States, wished for a governess to super. 
intend the education of twoofher daughters, and 
that one whose acquirements in music would en- 
able her to dispense with hiring a separate teacher 
for the piano-forte and harp, would be preferred, 


* How glad Lam that you know music so well, 


said Mary. ‘* You know that when we lost our 


property, and were obliged to part with our harp 
and piano, we thought that all your skill would 


be ke 


” 


list 41o Vvou 
* But, should you prove 


fication,” said Mra. Cl 


uecessful in your ap 


fton. * have vou thouelt 


lof the great distance it will place you from 
home ?” 

“ Yes the distance is great,’ replied Amelia, 
* but then our railroads and steamboats afford 
such facilities for traveling, that the journey 
may soon be accomplished. Whatdo you think, 
mother ?—had I not better write to Mrs. Nevers ?”’ 

* Yes, my child, I suppose you had. 
is an iron-hearted master, and hesitates not to 


separate those who are bound together by the 
| most dear and hallowed tics.” 


but he can never sever those ties that bind to- 
gether our hearts.” 


The letter to Mrs. Nevers waswritten that 


Poverty 


* Yes, mother, he may separate us in person, 


of governess, think it quite sufficient if they are 
tolerable proficients in music and drawing, and 
have a superficial knowledge of the French lan- 
I they it beneath their 
dignity to know how to teach their own language 
properly. 


guage. believe think 


Please read a sentence or two,” she 
added, taking up a book and handing her. 

It happened to be an American Annual, which 
Amelia opened at random, for she felt too much 
confused to make a selection, and read a short 
poetical effusion, written with much simplicity 
and pathos. It appeared to her that the beatings 


of her heart were audible, and it was with great 


jeffort that she kept her voice in tolerable tone 


evening and lodged in the post office the next morn- | 


ing before the closing of the southern mail. 


Anvlia put her seanty wardrobe in as good a) 


condition as possible, so that if she did receive a 
favorable answer, she might sct out without de- 
lay; and then redoubled her diligence at some 
ornamental needle-work which she had in hand, 
that she might procure suflicient to defray the 


| expenses of her journey, without encroaching 
‘upon the earnings of her mother and sister. ‘They 


were not long held in suspense. An answer to 


Ame! 


reasonably expected, stating that Mrs. Nevers 


ja’s letter arrived as soon as could have been 


would receive her a few weeks upon trial, and 
that if she failed to answer her expectations, she 
would nevertheless fully remunerate her for her 


_trouble and loss of time, as well as defray her 


traveling ¢ Xpenses. 


*. L know you will more than answer her 
expectations,” said Mary; “ you were always 
the best scholar in school.” 

“That may be,” said Mrs. Clifton, “ and yet 
she may fail. There is a great difference between 
ane . 


requiring 1 imparting knowledge.’ 


* “ . * * * * 


“T shall send you the very first money I re- 
Amel 


nother and sister. 


ecive,””’ said 


leave of her 


a, as she was about to take 
* And remember, 
mother, and you too, Mary, to keep a well replen- 


shed grate, and to deny yourselves nothing 


uocessary to your health and comfort.” 
This was said with a cheerful voice, but a full 
heart. Mrs. Clifton could not trust her voice to 


reply, but Mary said, * Yes, Amelia, your wishes 
} Il he We 


comfortabl: snug room, as 


attended to. ean be as neat and 


in our litth we used to 


be in our splendid parlor.” 
Amelia's journ 
dent. On 


Nevers, she wa 


was performed without acci 
the r Mrs. 


shown intoa parlor, and in al 


arriving af idence of 
youl 
ten or fifteen minutes the 
As she went through the formality of 


Ainclia a 


relative to lh 


mistress of the man 


anh 
entered, 


asking few common-place que 


tion 


r journey, she bent npoen her looks 


»serutinizing, that her eheeks, whieh the fations 
of traveling had somewhat taded, glowed with 
more than their original briehtne 

“ You think,’ said My Nevers, continuin 
her examination of Amelia’s features, * that you 
are ful y competent to tea ha the CONTNON 
OF li 4 brane lie he gg 

“Yes, madam,” she replied, ‘or T should not 
have ofl 1 anny Ilfas a toae , 

The reason of m | ' thie partieutar 
that man pent | ip! rity troaty 


while reading the first stanza. The second she 
read better, the third well, and the fourth and 
fifth admirably. 

** I feared,” said Mrs. Nevers, ** that you might 
have the sing-song style of reading poetry—a 
style which some always adopt, the moment they 
commence reading rhyme. I my 


daughters’ last governess for that fault, but not 


dismissed 


until they had, in a measure, acquired it them- 
selves. I think you may, probably, make a 
competent teacher, but there is one very formi- 
dable objection to my engaging you—one that 
cannot be obviated, and one which did not occur 
to me till I saw you.” 

** May Tash what itis, madam?” said Amelia, 
in a faint voice. 

** You are too handsome.” 

The nature of the objection prevented 
from replying. 


Amiclia 


* You will doubtless think it a very singular 


one,” resumed Mrs. Nevers. 


*T will make an 
explanation, and you may then think differently. 
My son, Charles Nevers, is now five-and-twenty. 
It has long been my wish to see him united to a 
lady of great wealth, but no great beauty. He 
was at first very averse to the match, but bas of 
late shown himself more inclined to yield to my 
While is thus wavering, the 
sight ofa beautiful face will, I fear, undo all that 


desire. his mind 


I have done, for he is remarkably susceptible to 
the power of beauty.” 


Aielia remained silent, for what could she 


say ? Mrs. Nevers, too, sat in silence for some 


minutes, She then said, “ I will make a propo- 
sition to you, and five youa wee k to consider 
whether you will accede to it or not. My son is 
absent, and will not return till the expiration of 
that time. ‘The proposition is this: when in his 
presenee, you must be merely female pedagogue. 
You must appear as little intelligent as possible 

take no share in conversation, and banish as far 
as you ean, allexpression from your countenance, 
Above all, never read poetry in his presence, and 
never 


Bing 


; for although you may not be a 


sce ntifie singer, your must al voice te IIs me you 


Ina 


must be a most enchanting one. word, I 
wish you to appear stupid.” 


* You need 


Woon 


not give mea week to consider 


it, madam,” said Amelia; * DT shall be 


ready 
to leave to-morrow morning.’ 


what I expe 


“Your reply is 1. 


sa dl Mi ° Nev 


resentinent. L desire t 


ected from 


! ey ‘ 
ers, Wilhoutexiiubiting tt 


you , to renader 


think tow 


ane 
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1 advise you, however, to take the weck to con- 


sider. 


Kight hundred dollars is the sum which I 


can afford to give for the year, and I shall, as is 


my custom, pay you for the first quarter in 
advance. 
the 
applied to me—therefore, Il say once more, take a 


I have aright to believe that you need 
money ; otherwise you would not have 
week to consider.” 

** But,” said Amelia, “ you have not yet proved 
whether my services will be acceptable or not.” 

“That is true, and to obviate as far as possible 
the necessity of your acting a part, you can, if 
at the end of the week you have not made up 
your mind, confine yourself to your own apart- 
iment after my son returns, excepting at meals. 
Supper will be ready in half an hour,” added she, 
rising and ringing the bell. * The intermediate 
time you will like to be alone.” 

A colored girl answered the bell, whom her 
mistress directed to conduct Miss Clifton to her 
apartment. At the supper table Amelia again 
met Mrs. Nevers, together with her three caugh- 
ters. larriet, the eldest, was about her own 
age, and without great pretensions to beauty, 
was in her general appearance very attractive. 
Aphia, an intelligent looking girl of fourteen, who 
resembled her mother, and Arabel, four years 
younger, a perfect litthe Hebe, were to be her 


future pupils. Amelia sat in silence during the 


meal, save a few monosyllables which she uttered 


|; while the few remarks which she had heard him) 


in reply to some questions which Harriet Nevers} 


addressed to her through compassion, imagining 
that her reserve arose from diffidence; for it 
appeared to her that the chilling gaze of Mrs. 
Nevers was continually fastened upon her, which 
seemed to have the power of freezing to their 


It 


was not until she was again in her own room, 


source the springs of intellect and feeling. 


that she had power to throw off the incubus, that 
like an ugly hag sat brooding upon her spirits, 
and then she wept long and freely. 

“Tell me, Harrict,” said Arabel the moment 
Amelia was out of hearing, ** low you like her.” 

** | cannot tell yet,” replied her sister. ** She 
is too much fatigued to act herself. One thing, 
however, we must all agree in—shie is certainly 
very handsome.” 

** And so is New-York beauty, and Philadel. 
phia beauty, and Boston beauty, and half a dozen 
other beauties we have seen exhibited in wax,” 


said Aphia. 


** She is as beautiful again as cither of those,” 
said Araly a 
“ Don't you think she looks like me, Harriet ?” 


“ Yes, dearest, the moment I saw her, I 


remarked a striking resemblance.” 
‘Fic upon you, you little vain thing,” said 
Aphia. 


** No, Tam not vain, [ am sure,” said 


Arabe l, 


the tears starting tohereyes. “IT shouldn't care 
if IT were as homely as old Phillis, if it didn’t 
please Charles so well to have me handsome. If 


our new governess is ever so stupid, I know he 


will like her, if he thinks s 


resembles nic.’ 
» Aphia 
laimed, ** I should be ashamed, Arabel !” 
Mrs. Nevers bit her lips. 

A week passed away, Charles Nevers returned, 
Aimelia had 
Mrs. Ni 


sister’s nairvete 


Harrict siniled at her 


OX and 


and decided to wo hom . whether 


vers Wished her to remain or not, when 


: : 
jalthough she had searcely allowed herself to raise 


‘mind and 


a letter from her sister caused her to change her’ 
mind. ‘Ihe letter informed her, that a few days 


subsequent to her departure, their mother was 


‘taken ill of a chronic complaint, and that, 


although not considered dangerous, she was) 
obliged to devote to her so large a portion of her | 
time, that she had but little left to attend to! 
needle-work and painting, their only means of | 
support. All the trials and vexations which she 
would be obliged to encounter in her present) 
situation, sunk into nothing compared with this) 
new trouble, and her greatest fear now was, that) 


Mrs. Nevers would reject her. She had as yet! 


jmet with Charles Nevers only at table, and | 


| 
her eyes to the place where he sat, she could not }) 
but pereeive that he was eminently handsome, |) 
| 
make, showed that he possessed a cultivated | 
a refined taste. In the school-room | 
At first, she | 


. ° > ° | 
did not like Aphia, who having been in the habit | 


Amelia was comparatively happy. 


of quizzing their former governess, attempted to| 
play off something of the same sort upon Amelia. | 
She soon, however, had the discernment to per- 
ceive that their present instructress not only 
possessed talent and real dignity of mind, bat 


that she was fully competent to the task she had | 
undertaken. She gradually assumed a more re. | 
spectful air, and being naturally ambitious, she| 
attended diligently to her studies. But Arabel,! 
the lovely, the artless Arabel, she already loved 
as fondly as if she had been her own sister, nor | 
Her term of trial | 
at length expired, and Mrs. Nevers sent for her} 
lo 


obeyed with a beating heart. 


was her affection unreturned. 


come to her room—a summons which she 


**Thave as yet had no occasion to be dissatis. 
fied with your deportment,” said Mrs. Nevers, 
having first desired her to be seated, ** nor have 
I re- 


gret that some person could not have been ob- 


[any fault to find with you as a tcachicr. 


taincd as well qualified as yourself, of a less 


preposscssing exterior, but upon mature refleetion 


1 prefer to have you remain. My daughters ar 


pleased with you, and have perfect confidence 
in your ability to teach whatever, at present, 


they may desire to learn, It rests with you 


a ’ 
Whether to go or remain.” 


As Aimcelia had already made up her mind, she 
replic d without hesitation, that she should pref r 
stay. Mrs. 
made 


"y 
j : 
Phis 


mother 


to Nevers, as she had promised, 
her the quarterly payment in advance. 
to 
etter, which made not only the 
thie 


Amelia immediately transmitted her 


in a ] 


widow's but orphan’s heart sing for joy; 


hay 


at 
‘Two weeks had passed away, since Amelia had 


aeeid 


pinching poverty ny already began to show 


his meager visage their fireside and board. 


d to remain inher present situation, during 


Which all had gone on quietly. As yetit had not 
cost her a single sigh to have the handsome Mr. 
Nevers imagine her to be the cold, inanimate, 
stupid being that she appeared 3 ev ry other con. 


sideration being for the time, merged in that of 


thr of her mother and sister 


wthat Charles 


re na ring situation 


comfortable. Jt was about this tim 


Nevers and his three sisters went out ene beautiful 
evening,towalk. Mrs. Nevers wasengayged in her 
own ruom, and Aiela sat down at an open win 


dow that overlooked the terrace. A sense of her 
utter Joncliness, shut out as she was froim the 
sympathy of every human being, save that of the 
loving Arabel, for the first time since the recep- 
tion of her sister’s letter, fel! coldly and with all 
its withering influence upon her heart, and noth- 
ing but thatidea of her distant home, where with- 
out her continued efforts, her mother, enfecb!ed 
by illness must be harrassed by want, while her 
sister would be obliged to devote those hours to 
toil, which ought to be given to rest, inorder to ob. 
tain a scanty portion of food and to keep the em- 
bers from expiring on the hearth, could have 
armed her with the resolution to persevere. ‘Their 
welfare was identified with her own, and if by 
more than the miner's privation and toil she 
could succeed in obtaining one solitary thread of 
gold to weave into the dark web of their fortunes, 
She 
continued to retain her seat by the window till 


she felt that she had no right to complain. 


the brother and sisters returned froin their walk. 
As they lingered on the terrace, they appeared to 
be continuing a conversation already commenced. 
* What passage, Aphia, did you say that Miss 
Clifton read so well to-day ?” inquired Charles. 
“QO that 


fort,” where Jane addresses her brother in prison. 


was in Joanna Baillie’s ‘* De Mon- 


But she read that no better than she reads every- 
thing else—poetry or prosc—it makes no differ- 
enee which.” 

**And you say she sings as well as she reads ?” 


ss Yes,” 


time to reply, “* as well again. 


said Arabel, without giving Aphia 
I had to make 
believe I was looking out of the window the 
other day, When mother came in while she was 


singing, for fear she would see the tears come 


}into my eyes.” 


The two younger girls, in obedience to a mes- 
sage from their mother, now entered the house, 
while Harrict still remained with her brother on 
the terrace. 

“Tam surprised,” said he, “ at what Aphia 
At 


first sight I was struck with her beauty ; [thought 


and Arabel have been saying of Miss Clifton. 
she was incomparably the handsomest girl I ever 
saw. But I soon imagined her to be a beauty 

] to think. 


without soul: now, I know not what 
What is your opinion of her Harrict ?” 
* That she docs not act herself.” 
*“ Lean see noreason why she should not, and 
At first there 


was some allowance to be made, on the score of 


must therefore disagree with you. 


chomesickness and diffidence, and the chilling 


effect of mother’s natural hauteur; but mother 
has certainly been uncommonly polite to her, 
while nothing short of downright stupidity or ill. 
humor could possibly withstand your affability, 
and our dear Arabel’s artless affection. I ean 
attribute her strange behaviour, since what the 
girls have told me, to only one thing—an uncon. 
querable moroscness, Which destroys all wish to 
please. And whatis woman, without that wish ? 
After all, L believe I may as well gratify mother 
by marrying Miss Sandford, for what is a hand- 
some and intelligent face, and even a cultivated 


mind, if 


yee 


their possessor be unamiable 


* Which Miss Clifton is not,” said Harriet, in 


sy low a voice as to be unheard by her broth: r, 
as he walked to a distant part of the terrace, 
“but I dare not undeccive hin.” 
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This couversation, of whicit Amelia had heard 
every word, banished all her assumed fortitude, 
and many and bitter were the tears which she 
sited during that lonely and sleepless night ; and 


when in the morning she appeared at table with} 
a pallid, eareeworn face, from which she had| 


vainly endeavored to efface the effects of weeping, 
an upbraiding voice fur a moment whispered in 
the car of the proud and selfish Mrs. Nevers. 
‘To Charles she had never before appeared as an 
object of so much interest, and he condemned 
himself for the opinion he had expreseed of her 
the preeeding evening. As they arose from the 
breakfast table, among the several letters just 
brought from the post-office, there was one dirce- 
ted to Amelia. [t was from her sister, and we 
will anuex a short extract. “ ‘I'wo years ago, 
Ainelia,” it said, * when we were surrounded 
with all that wealth could command, } could not 
have thought that the sum enclosed in your let 
ter, could have brought with it so much happiness. 
The last handful of facl had been transferred to 
the grate, by which I was sewing, with fingers 
80 benumbed that I could scarecly feel miy nee- 
die, and I expected to be obliged to go to bed 
supperless although f had not dined. 1 had a lit- 
tle arrow-root for mother, which (and J felt 
thanktal for it) was the only nourishment that 
she eraved; but now, I can assure you except 
that you are absent, we have as ehcerful a fire- 
side and as comfortably furnished a table as we 
desire. Surely joy docth good like a medicine, 
for mother has been on the mending hand ever 
since, and I now have a good deal of time to de- 
vote to my pencil and needle, which will so aug- 
ment the supply which you sent us, that we 
shall need nothing more for a long time.” 

The contents of this letterso enlivened Aictia’s 
spirits, that she engaged in her customary dutics 


It 


with uncommon animation and cheerfulness. 


was a bright day,and the wind oftentimes so cold | 


and rude at that season in our more northerly 
cline, was bland and genial. 

** Do, Miss Clifton,” said Arabel, an hour or 
two before sunset, * go with Aphia and I to our 
wild.flower hollow, as we call it, among the hills 


you see yonder. = It is only halfa mile, and wheu 


we are there, we seem to be in a little world of 


ourown. How I should like to live there with 
nobody but you and Charles, and Harriet, and 
Aphia—ouly I should like to have mother come 
sometimes, when we did'nt want to langh and 
talk and sing. You will go, Miss Clifton, wont 
you?” 


“Yes, if Aphia willlike togo. Where is she ?” 


* Thear her coming,” replied Arabel, ** and | 


she will like to go, for she herself preposed it.” 
After a pleasant walk, they arrived at the pro 
posed spot, where, as Arabel had said, they seem 
ed to be ina little world by themselves; and, so 
rife had it been with flowers, in the prime of 
sumimner, as was still manifest by many a linger 
ing blossom, that well might it be designated by 
the appellation of “ wild-flower hollow.” From 
one of the hills deseendeda streamlet, which being 
arrested within ten or fifteen feet from its base 
by a large, shelving rock, formed, in its descent 
from thenee, a slight and beautiful waterfall. In 
one place, and only one, the hills opened upon a 


lun, warruw vista, which terminated in a fine 


| 


view of a distant plantation, After resting a few 


minutes, and giving Amelia time to admire the 
beauties of their favorite retreat, ** Now, Miss 
i} Clifton,” said Aphia, * do sing that beautiful 
}song you sung this motning in the school-room.” 
“* No,” replicd Amelia, * as there is no instru- 


' 
o 


|, ment to accompany iy voice, I should prefer tu 
sing soinething which you and Arabel can sing 
| with me.” 

i * You cannot have that for an excuse,” said 
| Arabel, “ for I heard Aphia tell Zanga to bring 
the guitar, and here he comes !” 

; Amelia sang the song in question, and several 
i others, 


She conversed, too, with the girls, and 
jrecited passages from favorite authors. ‘The 
! freedom of her own beloved home seemed around 
1 her, now that she was from under the eye of Mrs. 
| Nevers, and so distant that no tone of her voice 


,ecould reach her. The scal was taken from her 


heart, and the warm and deep feelings gush- |) 


ing thenec, flowed in beautiful and unrestrain- 
Jed language frombher tips. She little suspected, 
— all this time, she had a concealed auditor. 
Charles, who happened to be passing at no great 
distance, hearing the sound of voices, ascended 
one of the hills, where, concealed by the foil- 
of some creeping plants which depended 
from a low-lirnbed tree, he could both sce and 


| 
| 


hear the little party in * wild-flower hollow.” 


| 
} 
| 
| 
bn 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Atnclia had just commenced singing her first song 
when he took his station, and he mentally resol. 
‘i ved to reinain only antil she finished it; but his 
resolution was given to the winds, when, at the 
}reqaest of Aphia, she began to recite a favorite 
‘passage from one of the old Enylish poets. 


I 
listened and listened, and gazed on the beautiful 


and expressive countenance of the speaker, till 
jthe heart, which, the evening preeeding, he had 


vossible @ to 


‘come to a determination, if it were y 


vive to Miss Sandford, was no longer his to give. 
‘That very morning he had called on Miss Sand- 
ford, and thought he had never seen her appear 


iso well; While she, on her part, inferred by cer. 


lwhiech were not the less to be depended on, that 


ithe time was not far distant, when she would be || 


required to answer the important question. 


jand her brother wereexpected to spend the even. 
the first 
residence in the family, when company was ex. 
Although the 
Amelia 


much like a command, she ventured to suggest 


ing, and Aimetia, for time sinee her 
pect d, was invited to be present, 


invitation of Mrs. Nevers to was very 
that her safest place was retirement. 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Mrs. Nevers, “ but 
your strict seclusion has already excited remark 
It is by no means neeessary that you should ap 
pear in your most becoming dress, or that, if re- 
quested to sing, you should comply, or even that 
in conversation—but 


you should strive to shine 


}you already know what I expect of you,” 
Amelia attired herself in as plain a dress as 
i} deceney would permit, yet, of what avail was it? 


Every thing she put on appeared elegant and be- 
4 a 


coming. She did not like to own it, even to 
herself, but she did feel considerable curiosity 
to see the lady Mrs. Nevers had leeted for the 
future wife of her only son. She had just taken 
‘her seat at a humble distanee from Mrs. Never 


He! 


tain signs Which cannot well be described, but 


By invitation of Mrs. Nevers, Miss Sandford | 


li who sat on the sofa, when Miss Sandford and het 

i] , 
brother arrived. 

\} 


iso sinallas to appear dimintitive, her complexion 


In person, Miss Sandford was 


was sallow and her features by no means well 
formed, while her manners were spoiled by affec- 
|tation. Charles Nevers felt that the eyes of his 
| mother were upon him, and made an effort to be 
| polite and attentive to her. As 


, she had a good opportunity to 


Amelia sat 
! silent and alone 
H 
|| Miss Sandford was incapable of appreciating the 


i} 
1] 


observe others, and she soon felt: convinced that 
character of Charles Nevers. His handsome per. 
son, and his prospective riches, she could not 
idoubt, were, 


1} 


i} 


to her, his greatest attractions. 
When several were engaged in conversation, so 


|| that she could not be overheard, Aphia approach 
led Ametia, and told her that she was a going to 
Hlarrict Sandford 


he has high opinion of her musical powers,” 


wet to invite Miss 


“ 


to sing. 
s 
added she, “* and never refuses to sing and play, 
if invited.” 


Harriet was evidently reluctant to comply with 


| 
‘her sister’s request, bat unable to resist her im- 


portunity, at last assented. Mrs. Nevers frown 
ed upon Harriet, but it was too late. 
“TI fear that I shall experience embarrass 


ment,” said Miss Sandford, looking at Amelia, 
as she rose to take her place at the piano, * to 
sing and play before a professor of music.” 
During her performanee, Charles bit his lips 
and kept his eyes fixed upon the carpet, ex 
cept once or twice, whem he ventured to steal a 
‘look at Amelia, to learn the effeet it produced 
All th: 


expression, which a few hours before had lit up 


upon her, Ele could ascertain nothing. 


her features, had vanished. Tle would hardly 


W hen 


Miss Sandford, after having sung and played a 


have known her for the same person. 
few ofthe popular songs of the day, asked if some 
one present would not take her place, Charles, 
Ss 


much to Amelia’s surprise, advanced to the spot 
where she was seated, and offered to lead her to 
the piano forte. 

* No, Mr. Nevers,” 


a swh ” 
this evening. 


said she, ** I cannot sing 


* We cannot excuse you,” replied he—* Ara. 
‘hel has told me all about your singing. Do 
oblige us and sing one song.’ 
| “| beg of you not to urge my singing. Thave 
already said, [ cannot sing this evening.” 
*“ Or rather, you might say, you will not,” said 


he, turning abruptly away. 

“ What affectation!” said Miss Sandford, so 
as to be overheard by Amelia, while the remark 
of Charles, the preecding evening, * She does 
Over 
whelned with the difieulty and eruclty of her 


, 


not wish to please,” rushed to her mind. 
situation, tears came to her eyes, but by a strong 
effort she forced thein back to the deep and bit 
At that mo 


given, conld 


ter fountain whenee they sprung. 


inent, what would she not have 


she have shaken off the mantle of disguise, with 
which Mrs. Nevers had so cruelly compelled her 
to invest herself, and appeared what she really 
Charles felt that he had treated 


politely, and having resumed his seat, he looked 


was. her im 


up tosce if she had passed it by with indiffer 


enee. ‘The tears had left her eyes undimmed, 


and the marks of anguish for a moment painted 


on the features, had fluted away, leavine them 
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of suppressed agitation was burning on her) 


calm and passionless, but he saw that the heetic 


** Yes, she has a heart,” said he, speaking 
unconsciously so as to be overheard by Miss 
Sandford. | 

** Who has a heart?” said she. 

The question brought him to himself, and) 
making some evasive reply, he exerted himself, 
to bear a part in the desultory conversation, but 


he again sunk into silence, when he saw young 


Sandford, who had long been secking an oppor- 


part in assisting the government to build and | modest looking girl, who was rather more meanly 

equip a navy. Liberal loans were subscribed by 4dressed than the rest of the children, and who 

cheeks. the merchants in every part of the country, and |blushed and hung her head at the proposal, as if 
yi J 5 pro} ’ 


| Mr. Cabot was among the foremost. The gov- |anxious lest some one should whisper a word of 


| offered our commerce by France, were so active 
in building ships of war, that a few months were 
sufficient to take the timber from the forests to 
construct a sloop of war, and in a few more days 
to get her ready for sea. 

A respectable foree was soon on the ocean, and 
earned laurels wherever they met the enemy. 


} 
tunity, go and seat himself by Amelia’s side. He) During these dark hours of our history, when 


watched with intense interest to see if he proved! 
more successful than he himself had done on) 
several occasions, in rousing her from what he | 
now believed her affected indifference to the opin. | 
ions of others, and it was witha fecling, almost of | 


{ 


exultation, that, although he had ever been con- | 


sidered, by the ladies, uncommonly handsome | 
and fascinating, he was thoroughly defeated in 
his attempt to engage her in conversation. 
(Concluded in our next.] 
, 4 4 i , “ 
BLOCRA LS EE va 





GEORGE CABOT. 

Gvoree Canor, a distinguished merchant and 
statesman, was born in Salem, Massachusctts, 
in 1752. He was educated as a merchant, and 
for several years visited foreign countries as a 
factor for his father, who was an enterprising and 
opulent ship owner. He was considered a young 
man of talent, and soon after commencing busi- 
ness, he was elected a member of the Massachu- 
setts’ Provincial Congress—of which General 
Warren was president. The good people of 
Massachusetts, wishing to alleviate the distresses | 
of the times, proceeded to consider the propriety 
of fixing a maximum price upon foreign goods. 
This he opposed, with such strength of reasoning 
as to prevent any restriction upon commerce. 


During the war, he was an active merchant— || 


he, with his brother, having at one period of the 
contest, twenty privateers ofa large class, carry- 
ing from sixteen to twenty guns each. ‘These 
vessels were very successful for four or five 
years; but the British, towards the close of the 
war, having lost more than one thousand seven 
hundred merchantmen, grew wiser, and fitted out 
alarge number of frigates and gun-brigs, that 
Were superior in foree to most of our privateers, | 
and a great portion of them were taken. ‘The 
Cabots were severe sufferers, losing nearly all 
their armed ships before the war closed. 


When peace was restored to the country, Mr. 


Cabot was active in bringing the people to see | 


the necessity of forming a sound and permanent | 


general government. With others, he used the 
publie press to enlighten the country upon the 
great doctrines of civil and political liberty. 

He was active in establishing a state consti- 
tution for Massachusetts, and afterwards, in 1788 
was a member of the convention for adopting a 


constitution for the United States. Soon after 


the constitution went into operation, he was, 


chosen by the legislature of Massachusetts as a 
enator in congress. In 1798 he was appointed, 
by John Adanis, Seere tary of the Navy, but he 


declined the appointment: yet he took an active 


Hamilton and Ames were full of apprehension | 
for our destinies, Mr. Cabot was laboring with | 


by party feuds. It is said that Ames, always 
flowing, and sometimes too redundant, consulted 


frequently submitted to his judgment when they 





nae in opinion. 


For many years of the latter part of his life, 
| Mr. Cabot resided in Boston, where he was held 


‘in the highest estimation. If there wasa matter 


of mereantile usage to be settled, he was con- 


| ernment, fired at the insults and indignities | 





them in opening the eyes of the people, blinded | 


Mr. Cabot in regard to his publications, and | 


° ‘ ! 
sulted ;—if there was a misunderstanding be. 


disapprobation. ‘The juvenile company were all 
around Matilda, while she held the wreath in her 
hand, waiting for a reply. Her little sister clam- 
orously seconded her, but one young lady called 
her aside and made some objections, I suppose, 
for I only heard this answer, **Oh, Maria, 
remember she is poor and an orphan! how can 
we be too kind to her;” When they returned 
again to the company, tears were in both their 
eyes, and the wreath was awarded by acclama- 
tion to Julia, the pretty orphan. 

- Sarrounded by their young companions in the 


freshness of youth, and the honors of the budding 


spring blooming in beautiful variety around her 
snowy forehead, I gazed on her in delight, which 


|. . . ° 
increased with the recollection that the child thus 
universally beloved was the poorest in the village, 
| ‘! , : 
and without parents to instruct or relatives to 


pity her, and the remembrance that those around 
her were children of far higher birth, and prouder 


expectations. 


The spirit of kindness and condescension to 


i; tween merchants, he was made arbitrator ; aye, our inferiors in rank and fortune, the train of 


leven if there were an affair of honor to be settled, | feelings which leads us to esteem and love good- 
‘his opinion was law. In 1815, he was elected ‘ness and amiability wherever we find it, form the 
| from Suffolk county asa member of the Hartford | brightest gem in the sparkling diadem of virtue, 
Convention, and was made president of that body. } and is one of the loveliest redeeming traits in the 
| Where he was, every one was satisfied that all human character. When it is found written on 
‘would be done with decency and correctness, |a youthful heart and shedding its influence over 


both in manner and principle. He was brave, 
,and discreet as brave. His ambitious days, if 
ever he had any, were over, and prudence and 


| vention, his great characteristics. ‘The person of 
Mr. Cabot was of the finest cast. He was tall 


and well proportioned. His head was a model 


for the sculptor. ‘There was a classical expres- 


|| sion of the countenance, that made him the object 


of observation to every stranger. His move- 


ments were dignified, and his voice sonorous and 
‘commanding. Looking at him, you would say, 
| there isa gentleman ; and no one would question 
‘the assertion. He was as amiable as exeellent ; 
| cheve was no asperity in his nature. He took a 
‘broad and noble view of every subject, and 
uttered his opinions with fearlessness, but with 
modesty—and his decisions were as oracles. 
Mr. Cabot died in April, 1823, in the seventy- 
second year of his age; and enjoyed through 
} 


|that long period, all that philosophy, philan 


|| thropy, and religion, could give to life. The 


leivic wreath of such a man should be green 
} 


for ever. 





WU SC wih AX wo 


THE WREATH OF ROSES. 

* Junta,” said Matilda, “see here, I have 
woven this beautiful wreath of roses for you, and 
| you shall be our queen to-day.” It was a lovely 
May-day morning, and the young ladies of th 

village had a holiday, which they were going to 
improve ina small romantic bower, formed of two 
branchine willows, and several rare and clegant 
erape vines. And it was thus that Matilda 


= propo ed the honors of the day to a sweet 


judgment were, at the time of the Hartford Con. 


vouthful character, it speaks volumes in praise, 
not only of the disposition of the possessor, but 
of those kind and good parents whose exertions 
have had a principal agency in planting it in the 
bosoms of their offspring. I was interested so 
much in the conduct of that youthful group, and 
more especially in that of Matilda, that I resolved, 
if permitted, to mark their future course in gen 
eral, and her's in particular, with a view to notice 
how heaven rewarded the good, and what are the 
outlines of character which originate distinction 
made among us by the hand of Providence. 

li Was twelve ye ars before my purpose was 
accomplished in the developement of fortune 
At the expiration of that period, the little com 
pany had grown to womanhood, and all but 

two were seattered beyond the limit of my 
observation : those two were Matilda and Julia. 
Matilda was now the tenant of a cottage by the 
river side. IT marked the gradual transition of 
her family from wealth to mediocrity; it was 
i slow, not the effect of sudden misfortune, or 
(habitual mismanagement, but the consequence 


lof a steady decline in her father’s business, which 


oft him at last barely able in his latter years, to 
meet the demands of his creditors, and buy that 
| humble dwelling. They went cheerfully down 
ithe vale of life; not a regret seemed to accom 
pany them—not a tear was ever shed over van 
ished splendor and faded anticipations. IT eould 
'not discover that in all the changes they experi 
leneed, one substantial comfort was torn from his 
lovely family. Matilda was now wrapped up in 
thy cares attendant on her situation as the prin 


cipal « yy ndenee of her parents. She was 


- neaced to be married toa youth of good family 


who had loved her and been loved by her from 
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infaney, but who was yet loo poor to repay her 
parents for the sacrifice they would have to 


make in parting with her, and he waited for | 


success in business. 

Julia was more prosperous than her amiable 
friend, with whom she lived on terms of sisterly 
affection ; she had a brother whom she had never 
seen, and who, having become wealthy in Eng. 
land, had made her handsome remittances for 
She lived in the village, but 
She 


some years past. 
Matilda’s cottage was as much her home. 
too, had a lover, but he died, and she had vowed 
to live single for his memory. 

Thus were things situated, when one beautiful 
May-day morning, while Matilda was engaged 
in her little flower garden, Julia came down to 
see her, with an unusual degree of animation in 
her countenanee, Which showed that her heart 
was full of some pleasing thought. She carried 
in her hand a wreath of flowers, but she held 
them out to her friend; Matilda burst into tcars ; 


“ah! Julia, my sister, I have sad news to:day— 
” = | 


my father went security a few months ago fora 
friend who was in distress, and who had done him 
many kindnesses in his life ; they have sued him 
for the money ; the Sheriff has been here, and we 
are ruined ;” and slice clasped her friend to her 
But 


Julia recovered, and placing the wreath gently 


bosom as she concluded, while both wept. 


on her brow, she said, ** Forget it, dear Matilda— 


you must, you shall be happy,’ 
Matilda thought this looked like worldly friend. 


and stole away. 


ship, which flies so often the scene of grief, and 
forgets, when remembrance should be most busy, 
She took off the wreath 


thing like disdain, and in doing it discovered a 


wilh an emotion some. 


little paper earcfully woven in it. 
was awakened—she 
tilda, I know it all; 


years, 


Her curiosity 
opened it, and read, ‘* Ma- 

remember this day twelve 
I have lost my brother, and am the heir 
of all his fortune; aceept this trifling present 
enclosed, and never, never mention it to me, 
until | can repay you all the debt of gratitude I 
the 


was a note of two thousand pounds sterling. 


owe you.” She examined enclosure 3. it 

Thus was one act of geucrous kindness repaid 
—thus were the parents rewarded who had made 
Matilda what she was. Her family was restored 
to wealth—she married and was happy. Julia 
lives still—her highest temporal bliss, the enjoy- 
ment of the love of her virtuous friend, at the 


lovely cottage by the water's side. 





From the London Metropolitan. 

A CLERICAL DANCING MASTER. 
Wuen Young left the University he 
master of arts, and brought away with him a 
But th 


fine imagination was not extinguished under the 


was a 
fire ofa 


vast stock of Greek and Latin. 


heavier acquisition of his scholastic pursuits ; its 


vivida vis and enthusiasm had survived, and 
when he began the world his heart was new and 
peculiarly susceptible to cach impression. ‘Thus 


constituted, a person will not go far without 


mecting Love on his road; and Young soon 


discovered it in the charming smile and piquant 
grace of Anna Bowley, to whom he offered a 
timid homage, which was accepted without hesi- 
tation. 


The soci ty in which his fair one moved 


necessarily beeame the center of his universe, 


‘and the ladies that composed it possessed in him 
/a most devoted and assiduous cavalier. 

One fine summer evening he escorted theim to 
the river side, not then so thickly built upon as 


It 


hour was that delightful one when the wings of 


now. was the middle of summer, and the 


the breeze bring coolness with them to refresh 
all nature, which was languid and exhausted by 
| the heat of one of those oppressive days which 
ever and anon give us a taste of the fervid hours 
Bustle and activity prevailed 
with 


of a torrid clime. 


‘around; the river was instinet life and 


! . 
) motion, and a thousand boats, gallantly equipped 


and manned, furrowed its broad bosom ; a thou- 


sand confused sounds floated in the air; and the 


‘John Bull of the olden time seemed to be in the 


full enjoyment of his proverbial merriment—that 


| picturesque John Bull of the second quarter of 


the eighteenth century, in cocked hat and laced 


cravat, embroidered and bright-colored coat, 
knee-breeehes, and high-quartered shoes. 

Young enjoyed the scene witha poct’s eye, and 
found ample materials for the indulgence of his 
satirical turn, when one of the ladics proposed 
that they should all go to Vauxhall, as it was a 
public night. ‘The proposition was received with 
‘acclamation, and a wherry was soon freighted 

with the joyous company. By way of amusing 
his fair friends, Young drew from his pocket a 
flute, on which he execlled, and his notes were so 
perfect that a crowd of boats soon gathered 
around ; among others was one filled with young 
officers, which pulled hastily up, and took a 


As 


only played for the gratification of his 


station along side that of the musician. 
Young 
company and himself, he did not choose to be 
made a publie sp ctacle > SO he soon ccas¢ d, and 
One of the 
officers took offence at this; and, thinking that 


his game was sure with a young man ina clergy- 


returned his flute into its case. 


man’s dress, and whose aspeet was any thing 
but martial, he ordered the player to produce his 
’ | | 
flute and 
| 


shoulders at this piece of impertinence, but took 


begin anew. Young shrugged his 


no further notice of it; it was followed by threats 
and curses, which had no greater effect upon the 
: ' ; ; om 
person against Whom ticy were dirceted, hat 
officer, who was very angry that his orders were 
disobeyed, and his menaces despised, directed his 
to close 


rowers ith the boat of the refractory 


musician, and swore that he would fling him into 
the ‘Thames unless he immediately began play- 


The of the 


secing that the 


ing. alarm ladies was intense, and 


soldicr was about putting his 
threat into execution, they entreated Young to 
but the rnant flutist 


yield to the exigt indig 


still 


new 
ney, 
resisted. 


*“ Edward!” exclaimed a soft voice at his side, 


'“* will you do nothing to oblige m« 


“Po you wish me, Anna, to submit to th 


degrading insolence of such a brute 

“ Ves Ido; I beg it, al you have any r ward 
for mec.” 

Young drew out his fiute without another 
word, and played several gay airs, whilst th 
triumphant soldicr beat time with ostentation, 
applauded vehemently, and looked round as if to 
impress upon the auditors the idea of his irresist- 


ible unportance. 


"1 } ’ , 
rh company soon aller reacnca Vauxhall, 


jected in his mistress’ 


where the parties separated. But although 
Young’s exterior was calin, he felt a deep resent 
ment for the insult to which he had been sub 


presence. Her accents 
had soothed his wrath, but it could not extinguish 
the des 


oppressor ridiculous in his turn; so he deter 


ire of vengeanee, and of making his 
mined not to lose sight of the aggressor, and to 
take the first opportunity, when he was alone, ot 
speaking to him. An occasion soon off read, 
when he coolly addressed him— 

“Sir,” said he, ** you have got an awkward 
habit of speaking too loudly.” 

“Ah! rejoined the other, “ that’s beeause [ 
make a point of being obeyed at the first word.” 

* But that depends upon your hearers! and I 
have a different opinion.” 


* Tlave 


” 


you? and it scems that just 


yet 
now—— 


* Oh, but you must know why I submitted to 


your rudeness.’ 
‘* Well, what is your wish now, sir?” 
“ "To give you to understand that if T produced 
my flute, it was not to gratify you, but solely to 
oblige the ladies under my escort, and who were 


frightened at your long sword and loud oaths ; 


” 





but thr y are not here now, so 
* You 
cloth—— 
“Why should it? 


and owe me satisfaction.” 


know this is a challenge, and you 


or) 


You have affronted me, 


The soldier smiled disdainfully as he said, ** As 
you please, sir; you shall be satisfied. When 
and in what place shall it be ?” 

* "To-morrow, at day-break, in Battersea fields, 
without seconds, as the affair only concerns you 
and me, and my profession compels me to have 


yee 


some re gard to the propri tics of socicty 


dee 


‘“ Be it so; what are your arms 


“The sword ;” replied the juvenile member of 
the church militant. 

The conditions being thus arranged, the young 
men joined their respective parties. 

On the following morning they were both 


The offieer had 


drawn his rapier, when Young produced a larg: 


punctual to their appointment. 


tol from beneath his cloak, and took a 


horse p 
steady aim at his antagonist. 


* What do you mean?” asked the astonished 
soldier ; “* have you brought weapons to assassi- 


nate m 


* Perhaps ; but that will de pend upon your- 


self. Last night I played on the flute, this morn 
ing it is your turn to dance.” 
“ T would dic first; you have taken an un. 


by this stratagem.” 


worthy advantag 
“ As 
but come, captain, you must beyin your minuet. 
J g¢ of the k 


; 
duet 


you did yesterday of the ladic 


P presence 


shall do nothin ind, sir, your con. 


1 ” 


is most ungentlemanly. 
“ No strong language here, captain; dance at 
onee, or I will fire * oi 
These with 


ls, Which were ultered 


wor much 
carnestness, and accompanied witha corr pond 
ing gesture, produced th effect desired. The 
officer, finding himself in a retired place, and at 
the merey of a man whom he had grievously 
offended, and who scemed determined to exact 


eparation after his own fashion, did as he wa 
ty and tepped throweh the figruire ol a 
; S 


ur 
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minuet, while Young whistled a slow and appro- 
priate measure. 

When it was finished, Young said— Sir, you 
have danced remarkably well; much better, in 
its way, than my flute-playing. We are now 
even; so, if you wish, we will begin another 
dance, in which I will be your vis-a-vis.” 
ing which, he drew his sword. 


Say. 


But the dancer very justly thought he had — 


received a proper lesson, and more fayorably 


appreciating the man he had so wantonly insulted, | 


thought it would be better to have him for a 
friend than an enemy. He therefore held out 
his hand to Young, who shook it cordially ; and 


in perfect harmony, and arm-in-arm, they quitted 


the spot which might have been fatal to one of | 


them, but had, fortunately, only served to give 
and take a lesson in dancing. 


AUTUMN. 
‘ Still sing the God of Seasons, as they roll, 
For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows , the surmmer-ray 
Russets the plain; inspiring autumn gleams ; 
Or winter rises in the blackning East ; 
Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat." 
Tue summer of 1840 is with the years beyond 
the flood. 


bracing wind which comes playing around us 


The flying clouds, the clear, cool and 


from the north-west, together with here and 
there a withering leaf, and the yellowish tint of 
the atmosphere, have told us, without a look at 
the almanac, that Autumn is again upon us. 
We are not 
We 


are not content to let the seasons speed their 


Well we are not sorry to sce it. 


among those who mourn the flight of time. 


round, bringing with them what they will of joy 
or woe, and wafting us swiftly o’er * this life's 
tempestuous sea.” The summer brought with it 
green fields, rich harvests, and many delightful 
things which made its presence agreeable. It 
also brought with it “ sultry southern winds, and 


foul infections damps,” of which we are very 


lappy to take our leave. Autamn comes with 
its invigorating breezes, and pours into the lap of 
man the ripe fruits of the earth, which are 
his heart. It will 


soon, also, cover forests, hills and plains with 


to sustain his life and cheer 


sublime and beautiful, yet saddening emblems of 
the decaying nature of all terrestrial things. And 
lest the contemplation of fading beauty, yellow 
leaves and dying nature should oppress the mind 
soon be 


with too deep a gloom, the seene will 


changed for the erry entertainments of winter. 


LAZY PEOPLE. 

Tanks to heaven and our ancestors, aid to 
lLothers who had any part in making us what 
we are; thanks to them, one and all, that wi 
vere not born lazy. 


that 


Laziness is the parent oi 


ull the sins have been committed sinee the 


morning of cre ation. ve was in a lazy fit at 


Adam had ke pt 


the time Satan t mipte d her; i 


her busy, she would have ke pt out of mischiet 


und w honld all have been as innocent and 
ippy as young lambkins. If the antediluvian 
id commenced building arks when Noah preach 
»them, they mieht all have been saved ; but 
were too lazy to work, and so they wer 

ithe great agneous catastrop! T'! 


reason the Egyptians refused to let the Israelites] 
go, was because they were too lazy to make their! 
own bricks and wished to compel the Hebrews to do | 
that work for them. The consequences are well 
known ; they were plagued grievously, and after-| 


wards drowned in the Red Sea. Lazy people, in| 


| 


our own days, are constantly plagued themselves | 
J J 
and are an everlasting plague and eye-sore to| 


others. The sight of a creeping, listless, indo- 
lent man or woman is misery to the thrifty and 
industrious. People of this class are without 
| friends, they are abhorred by their own relations 
and universally dreaded. ‘They not only hate to 
work themselves, but they hate to see work done, 
and would fain have the whole world as uscless 
and inactive as they are. 
your loungers, who delight in hanging about 
workshops, printing offices, and every place where 


they caninterrupt business. Had we, as Home: 
eXpresses it— 
‘A hundred mouths, a thousand tongues, 
A throat of brass and adamantine lungs ”’ 
we could searcely find time and strength to exe- 
crate such characters.—Phila. Ledger. 


THE ROSE AMONG THORNS. 
A rious man, deeply wounded and sick at 


Of this kidney are| 


| 


} 





heart under the persecution of his enemies, walk. |) 


ed sorrowfully up and down in his garden, | 


almost doubting the ways of Providenee. As he 
paused and remained standing before arose bush, 
the spirit of the rose thus addressed him: * Do 


I not animate a beantifal plant? which is, in the 
name of every flower a cup of thanksgiving, full 
of sweet odors—an incense offering te the Lord! 
And where dost thou find me? Among thorns! 
But they pierce not; they protect me and give 
me nourishment. Even so do thine enemies to 
thee, and should not thy spirit be more firm than 


r99 


a transitory flower ! Strengthened, the man 
turned away, and his soul became a eup of thanks. 
giving for his enemies. 
GOD SEES YO 
Iv is related that aman who was in the habit 
of going to his neighbor's cornfield to steal corn, 


Eurnuasis.—A writer on English grammar 
gives the following example on wrong emphasis : 
A clergyman, on reading the twenty-seventh 
verse of the eighteenth chapter of the first book 
of Kings, generally placed the emphasis on the 
words denoted by italics. ‘* And he spake to his 
sons, saying, Saddle me, the ass, and they sad- 
dled him !” 

A Fricur.—A gentleman said that he was out 
ina storm at sea once, that frightened him so, 
that his hair all turned grey in one night. 
Another gentleman present, said yes, he had 
been in a gale of wind at sea that alarmed him 
so, that it turned his wig grey in one night. 
“ Sir,” said the first gentleman, ‘ do you mean 
to doubt my word ?” ** No,” said the other, * do 
you mean to doubt mine ?” 





A True Sicn.—A person pointed out a man, 
who had a profusion of rings on his fingers, 


to a cooper. 
“ 


** Ah, master,” said the artizan, 
itis asure sign of weakness when so many 
hoops are used.” 
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| S100; G. M. Manchester, N.Y. 81,00; M.S.H. Peekskill 


one day took with him his son, a boy of eight 


years of age. His father told him to stand still 


while he looked to see if any body was near to| ior ef Gehemen Woasut, ten. Oat Gis vie 
After standing onthe fenee and peep-| 


see them. | 


ing through all the rows of corn, he returned to 
take the bag from the child, to begin his guilty 
work. 


gotten to look some where else.’ The man 


* Father,” said the boy, * you have for-| 


dropped the bag in his fright and said, “* which| 


” 1 | 
way, child,” supposing he had seen some one.) 


* You forgot to look up tothe sky, to see if God 
Was noticing you.” The father felt the re proof 
so strong, that he never again attempted to steal, 
remembering the truth th 


AN IRISIE COMPLIVENT. 
\ Loveny 


girl was bending her head over a ros 


tree which a lady was purchasing from an Trish 
basket woman in Covent Garden market, wher 
the woman, look kindly at the young beauty, 


pardon, young lady, but if it’s plea 
ner toy I'd thank vou to } p ver cheel 


rourtiat rose, vy 1 put th way 


child had taueht him. | 


N. ¥. 1,00: E. 8. 
Ms. $1.00; M.B 
N.Y. 81,00 
ville, N.Y 


Earlville, N.Y. 31,00; A.C, Shetiield, 
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8.0. Cayuga, N.Y. 81,00; P.M. Van Buren 
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Mr. Robert W 


Evans, to Miss Harriet BE. Wescott, daugh 
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drew G. Newman, of Hudson, to Miss Mary Ann Miller, 
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Clark, Mr. William B. Skinner, of this city, to Miss Mary 
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In Catskill, on the &th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Judd, Mr. J 


Babbit, 
to Miss Mary ©, 


8S. Nellis to Miss Sally Ann Gillett, both of that place 
Wicd, 

Intl city, on the Pith inst. Amanda M. Green, in her 
oh omnes 

nthe lt t. Elizabeth, daughter of Da Gavelt, 

Pith venue 
() | ' Adloam ‘ r 
On the Dth iust. dob Bs \\ ved 2 ‘, 
of Liverp Ping 

At Gallatin, on the 2d inst. Mr Hare Vedder, w ot 
Rev. H. Ve ! ‘ M. Vian \ 
» el | 1 

‘il be tle neo \ i wt {, 
} It hs | ‘ 
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For the Rural Repository. 
WEEHAWKEN. 


Iv has been customary from very early times, to render 
memorable in song those places which are remarkable for 
their beauty, or for any striking circumstance connected | 
with their history. Richmond Hill, the banks and Braes of 
Bonny Doon, the lofty Ben Lomond, the sweet flowing 
Afton, have acquired a fresh interest from the poet's lyre. 
No country can boast of more lovely scenery than that 
which is found on the Hudson River, and Weehawken 
may be mentioned among other choice spots az one of the 
“ fairest of the fair."”. While I cannot boast of the inspir- 
ation of the muse I am not insensible to grateful emotions, 
and in the following simple lines, I would discharge a debt 
for many pleasant hours passed in the shades of Wee- 
hawken; thus paying in gratitude what [ should despair 
of paying in poetry. I solicit for them an humble place in 
your gracetul pages. 

How sweet in thy woodlands, Weehawken to rest, 

And press thy soft lawn like the lark in its nest, 

While the waves of the Hudson which silently roll, 

Are as smooth as the thoughts which steal over 
my soul, 


When [ flee to thy shades from the city’s loud noise, 
From the jostlings of life to thy own sylvan joys, 
It seems that the sword which the cherubim bore 

Is quenched, and we pass into Eden once more. 


Oh break not the spell, though delusion is there, 
For visions of happiness soften earth’s care, 

Een the hopes that we treasure in mansions above, 
All borrow their light from the scenes which we love. 


C.F.L.F. || 


| In lingering near each lonely grass grown mound 


For the Rural Repository. 
FAREWELL WORDS. 
Addressed to a Schoolmate, 
Ir may be childishnees to feel 
So sad when farewell words are spoke, | 
But painful feelings o’er me steal, 


When friendship’s tender ties are broke. 


E’en now the thought that we may meet 
No more while journeying here below, 

No more enjoy those pleasures sweet 
From social intercourse that flow— 


In spite of all my manliness, 
With tender throbs my bosom swells ; 
And o’er departed hours of bliss, 





Dejected memory pensive dwells, 


The charmed times so sweetly spent 
In gathering Learning's fruit and flowers, 
With Friendship’s brightest colors blent, 


Can be, alas, no longer ours. 


Nor can we more together kneel 
ln prayer before our Father’s throne, | 
And there those heavenly raptures feel 


Our souls in moments past have known 


hould we : 


Yet w hy 


Oe hours of nore 


a0 deeply sich 


than mortal zest? 





They have not vainly passed us by, 


it 


And as we walk life’s devious way, 
Where’er our present course may tend, 
If Duty’s call we but obey, 
Our paths at last in ane will blend. 


’ 
8 


They'll blend in Heaven—there we shall meet, 
Where Friendship’s ties cannot be broke, 
Where Love and Gladness hold tieir seat, 
And farewell words are never spoke. 
August 22, 1840. Runar Baro. 


For the Rural Repository. 
TO A LITTLE GIRL. 


Let youth and beauty bow at Genius’ shrine— 





| Let learning, worth and le 


o) 


ngth of days be thine, 
Fair bud of promise, now thy parents’ joy, 

May uo rude blast of fate thy peace destroy : 

May Heavenly Love protect thy opening bloom, 
|And guide thee safe till passed beyond the tomb : 
From thy young heart may prayer and praise arise, 
An incense pure, which reaches to the skies ; 

And when thy all of life has passed away, 

Then mayest thou rise to bloom in endless day. 

Townsend, Mass. 1840. Ss. B. 


CHURCH YARD MUSINGS, 


BY WM. 


s 


S. HOLDEN. 
Wuen evening steals upon the sleeping earth 
And over all her sombre mantle flings, 
| When stars, like jewels of uncounted worth, 
Fairer than ever decked the brow of kings, 
Are sparkling in the bright cerulean sky 





That bends above its soft and quiet blue, 

I love to wander where the buried lie 

| Whom inthe days of vanished life I knew ; 
Friends of my early youth—the valued and the 
{ 


true, 


I have found 


A soothing, painful joy, when passion tost, 


Ido notdread a church yard. 


| That rises over those I’ve loved and lost. 
’Tis sadly sweet to stay and think of those 

Whose forins are wasting in the earth below, 
Their bosoms stilled in passionless repose ; 

Passed with the passing breath the spirit’s glow, 

Their sles pis quiet there, and cold and dreamless too. 
I love to wander where they sweetly rest, 
| And on their ereen turf mansions to recline ; 
‘tt stills each stormy tumult in my brenst 

To think their narrow home shall soon be mine. 
Soon, as I journey to that dwelling dark, 


Perhaps a refuge from corroding care, 


|The bell that rang for them shall ring—but hark ! 


That deep toned pealing voice again is there, 


| Floating at intervals upon the evening air. 


The damps of death are on another brow, 
Another’ 


Another heart lies cold and pulseless now ; 


fli eting dreams of life are o'er, 


The crimson current circling round no more ; 
The undying spirit from its earthly home— 


The dross that held it, hath forever fled 


Up through the trackless ether fields to roan, 


Away onatry pinions swiftly sped— 
The outlless bo ly left to moulder with the ce ad. 
1 Pe rehanes ty mem y mith’s fais daw ne day, 
Just ventured out upon 


a stormy sea; 


| 
Unpractised yet m pa 


New to delight 


sion’s devious wat 


, and ie to ecstacy 


. ‘ WwW ; 
By Learning and Religion blest. i} 
) one , , ’ . 
The ripples gently curled around his boat, 
7 wn rh the. mav never more return | Tal . . 
0 y may ver mol n, Phe joys of being still were in their spri 
wa like theire our future } - , 
Norio ike thers our future know l And « a fairs it he seemed to fl t, 
4 1. . 
WwW. ¢ yell as mourn, In voutl warm i hy ns vacl \ t 
While we recall their grateful fl Vet fell g ieee bn te aaa’ 


While buoyant hope sate smiling in the eye, 
Whispering of pleasant promise to the ear, 
And while the youthful pulse was bounding high, 
Sull were the spoiler’s stealthy footsteps near : 
When eagerly the heart was straining on, 
To grasp the prize that might 30 glorious seem, 
The arrow sped just ere the wun was won- 
The bubble burst; life’s fithil fever dream ; 
And now yon bell tolls out the hollow requiew. 


Oh who can say to what affections, torn— 
What hopes that were cherished long and well— 
' That mournful sound upon the night winds borne, 
Peals out in every tone a parting knell! 
' There is an agony when loved ones part, 
The severed feel that they are left alone, 
But oh! the tearless eye and breaking heart, 
Mourn only those who are forever gone ; 
Pillowed in death’s cold arms beneath the burial 
stone. 
’Tis ever thus—the sons of Adam rise 
Bravely to trifle on a while— and then 
Their mouldering dust within the chureh yard lies, 
And only grave stones tell that they have been. 
Tis thus with those who tread this scene of strife 


Tn earth's fair pagentry a part to play, 


| They frolic out upon the stage of life 
|| Their poor faint shadow of a little day, 
And like the withered leaves of autuinn pass away 
| And yet Ido not murmur—'tis as well, 
When we are wearied, that a resting place, 
(Is it eternal? would that I could tell!) 
Should take us to its friendly, kind embrace, 
} Lulling our turbid passions all to sleep, 
Like a fond doting mother on her breast, 
|| And over us eternal vigils keep, 
| Yo give us there alone unbroken rest 


That boon of all, perhaps, the weleomest and best 


in 
A BEAUTIFUL SIMILE. 
BY BRYANT. 
Upon yon mountain's distant head, 
With spotl ss snows forever whi °, 
Where all is still and cold and dead, 
Late shines the sun's departing light 
But far below those ey roe ks, 
The vales in the sumer bloom arraye d 
Woods full of birds, and fields of flocks, 
Are dim with mistand dark with shade. 
'Tisthus from warm and kindly hearty, 
And eyes where renerous tneanings 


Earliest the licht of life depart q 


burn, 


And lingers with the cold and stern. 
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